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Steady pressure on the prostitution racket 


@ police chief needs support 


by Col. Forrest Braden 


Police can whip prostitution as an organized racket. 


Police cannot end prostitution nor can they end other law violations, 
but the prostitution racket can be reduced to a minimum. The size of 
this minimum depends on many factors: 


@ The character, ability and will of the head of the police. 
@ The authority and support given by the administration under which 
he operates. 

@ Available manpower, its training, character, understanding and 
acceptance of what is expected of it. 
@ Cooperation of and coordination with other law enforcement agencies, 


prosecutors and courts. 


The foregoing sounds like an ideal setup. It is. But there are other 


important factors: 


@ An alert, informed, civic-minded citizenry, not apathetic, not inclined 
to accept vice as a necessary evil. 

@ Newspapers with the good of the community at heart, exerting a 
continuous effort to keep citizens informed of official acts and civic needs. 

@ Support by active civic organizations, service clubs, churches and an 
active, understanding board of health. 


All of the above is a policeman’s dream, a condition difficult to find. 
Each factor helps; the lack of any one makes the task a little more difficult 
and the lack of most of these factors makes the task trying and dishearten- 
ing. 

But with all of them missing except the authority and backing of the 
administration, police can accomplish much if so willed. Prostitutes, 
procurers, pimps, gamblers, hoodlums all wish to live in peace. A con- 
tinuous pressure by police—and I mean continuous, not sporadic “drives,” 
—will discourage the most hardened until they'll leave for more peaceful 
fields where they are not unwelcome. 
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All offenses—big and small 


A discussion of police and prostitution is meaningless if other vices 
and crime generally are not included. Any so-called “liberal” adminis- 
tration, winking at prostitution and gambling, finds its graph of murder, 
aggravated assault and robbery following the same upward curve as its 
vices. The same principle applies to minor offenses, from parking tickets 
up. “Fixing” traffic tickets, overlooking minor infractions by important 
people and politicians—and infractions not so minor—always become 
common knowledge and breed disrespect and contempt for law. Enforce- 
ment of all laws, consistently and impartially, is the most effective crime 
preventive yet devised. 


Here are a few facts bearing on this theory: The FBI Uniform Crime 
Reports, initiated about 25 years ago by Director Hoover, provide a 
yardstick for measuring crime in cities in various population classes, 
enabling police to check on their progress or failure as compared with 
other cities in their class, their relative position with regard to similar 
communities and with the national and sectional averages. 


On January 1, 1943, I went to Terre Haute, Ind., to become Superin- 
tendent of Police in the administration of Mayor Vern R. McMillan. We 
had been friends since World War I, when I had been his regimental 
commander and he had commanded one of our battalions. He was 
familiar with my work with the Louisville, Ky., police department in the 
early °20’s and after his election in November, 1942, had asked me to 
come to Terre Haute and take over his number-one problem, the police 
force. 


I accepted the task for the same reason | had accepted the Louisville 
appointment: both Mr. McMillan, a successful businessman, a popular, 
rough-and-ready sportsman, and Judge Huston Quin, mayor of Louisville, 
a quiet, earnest churchman who had resigned as a judge of Kentucky’s 
highest court to become mayor, had one desire in common—each wished 
to be of the greatest possible service to his community, and, more vital 
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Terre Haute cuts down crime 


than anything else, knowing my attitude toward law enforcement, each 
gave me full authority, with no strings attached, to enforce law impartially, 
regardless of politics of VIP. 


I inject this personal angle because any police head will appreciate 
the advantages under which I worked. Frankly, we could not have 
accomplished any great proportion of our known results otherwise. 


west end 


Back to our prostitution and crime facts: A survey of Terre Haute’s 
brothel district, roughly three by four city blocks in area, known for 50 
or more years as “the West End,” had been made by outside authorities 
in the summer of 1942, about six months prior to our administration. 
This check listed 54 houses and the names of 104 prostitutes. 


Our initial move included no raids. Word was sent to get out and 
stay out. Most of them left. 


There remained several old-time madams who owned their homes and 
about whom we could do nothirg, although they would attempt to resume 
operation if police vigilance was relaxed. A few persisted in trying to 
operate, encouraged chiefly by the fact that after hundreds of hours of 
police work costing hundreds of taxpayers’ dollars in making an arrest 
supported by good evidence, they were slapped on the wrist with a $10 
fine. But under persistent pressure they finally moved out into the 
county, to operate unmolested. 


Crime is expected to increase during wartime. In 1942, the first year 
of World War II and the year prior to our administration, there were 48 
robberies (stick-ups) in the city, which was near the average for former 
years. In 1943, the first year of our administration, with the West End 
closed, there were 13 robberies. 


Of the 48 robberies in 1942, 18 were in the West End. Of our 13 
robberies in 1943, none was in the West End. Aggravated assaults 
dropped from 36 in 1942 to 14 in 1943. We had one murder against two 
in the previous year. 


The FBI Uniform Crime Reports deal chiefly with six crimes: three 
against the person (murder, robbery and aggravated assault) and three 
against property (burglary, larceny of $50 value or more, and auto 
theft). During our administration the average for those six crimes in 
Indiana’s six other “cities of the second class” (those with over 50,000 
population) increased an average of 27% over the average of the same 
six cities in 1942, ranging from an increase of 12% for the lowest one to 
65° for the highest one. The highest one had had a large influx of war 
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workers, it is true, but it is also true that prostitution and gambling 
flourished during that period. Against these increases, Terre Haute 
experienced an average decrease of 31% in the average of these six 
crimes as compared with 1942, 


“Little stuff” 
doesn’t bother 


some police. 


Crimes against the person are far more closely related to vice than are 
crimes against property. In 1942 Terre Haute’s crimes against the person 
were 30.8% above the national average in cities of 50,000 to 100,000. 
The following four years averaged 66% below the national average, this 
in the face of an increasing national average. The national average was 
compiled by the FBI from the Uniform Crime Reports of approximately 
100 cities of the 50,000 to 100,000 class. 


According to the National Safety Council, Terre Haute’s traffic deaths 
were 54° below the national average for cities in our class. What have 
traffic laws to do with prostitution?—as they are enforced as all laws 
should be enforced, impartially, and as they help set the pattern of law 
enforcement in a community. Here’s an incident very much in point: 


While at Terre Haute | was appointed law enforcement consultant of 
the Chicago district (Wisconsin, Illinois and Indiana) by the Social Pro- 
tection Division of the Federal Security Agency, which with ASHA, the 
U. S. Public Health Service and the Army and Navy was working on 
the VD problem during World War II. At a Peoria, IIl., conference—a 
follow-up meeting some months after the Peoria brothels were closed— 
one of my assignments was to address city and county officials, board of 
health, welfare workers, etc., at the City Hall. After my address a 
physician brought one of the visiting nurses up to repeat a story she had 
just told to him. 


This was her story: While the drive was on to close the city brothels 
she had gone to the clinic to consult Doctor X about one of her cases. 
As he was engaged at the moment, she sat in the waiting-room next to 
two other women. From their conversation she realized they were prosti- 
tutes who had been ordered to report to the clinic, who knew they had 
to leave the city and who were speculating as to the best place to go. 


They were discussing the possibilities of various cities when one asked 
the other, “What about Terre Haute? You used to work there.” 
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Number Two answered, “Nothing doing. I wrote old Mrs. B over there 
and she says to stay away, the town’s too hot. And whadda ya think? 
She said when that new mayor gets a traffic ticket he goes right to 
the traffic office and pays his fine.” 


Number One, “Oh, my Gawd!” 
A traffic ticket vs. VD. 


Terre Haute was out. 


John Edgar Hoover 


At Louisville our refusal to let politicians interfere with impartial 
enforcement of all laws, including the use of the “quarantine” against 
prostitution, had a decided effect on “major” crimes. This was just when 
a young law clerk in the Justice Department, John Edgar Hoover, was 
appointed director of the FBI and before the development of his present 
thorough system of Uniform Crime Reports. But the effect was so 
evident that it drew the attention of observant police in other cities. One 
illustrating incident: 


In the fall of our fourth year a detective sergeant and the comptroller 
of a city of comparable size, down to attend the fall races, visited me at 
my office before going out to Churchili Downs. In discussing the then- 
current wave of bank hold-ups around the country, the comptroller asked 
how many we had had. I told him, one during our first year, three of 
the robbers in prison and the identity of the fourth known. 


He asked the sergeant, “How many have we had, Rugey?” The 
sergeant said they had six or seven in the same period. 


Enforcement—not luck 


The comptroller said, “Say, these folks are lucky, aren’t they?” The 
sergeant grinned, shook his head and said it was not luck and suggestéd 
that he ask about personal stick-ups. I checked and found we had had 
seventy-odd that year. 


The comptroller turned to his detective friend and said, “Listen, Rugey, 
we have that many at home every night. Why do you say they’re not 
lucky here?” 


The sergeant then spoke more seriously. “OK, Joe, now that you've 
asked me, here it is. I’ve been here often. on court cases and after 
prisoners, and I know how this force works. Down here they try to 
enforce all laws and they don’t care how much political or financial 
weight the customer carries. They even work hard at this prohibi- 
tion law. We've got a lot of good-time girls up home who were run out 
of Louisville and with them are a lot of bums who left with them. 


“Now take us up home. We’re big shots in police work. We only 
work on big stuff—murders, bank robberies, safe-cracking and so forth. 
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We don’t bother with little stuff—gambling. prostitution, bootlegging. i 
We're too busy with important things. Looking after little moral matters me 
is the job of the churches, schools and the ‘do-gooders.’ : 
“Our big boss claims a liberal policy means prosperity for the city. F 
Liberal means wide-open to the good-time boys and the rats have swarmed of 
in on us. Ask any of them about Louisville and they'll tell you it’s too d 


hot down here.” 


< 


There was more conversation between them there in my office, but my 
most vivid recollection is of the thought that kept racing through my 
mind: I knew their mayor, a most likable but erratic character, whose 
comptroller must have had a difficult job keeping the city’s financial ship 
on an even keel. But if he, a member of the mayor’s cabinet, had not 
been aware of the harm done to the city and its reputation by the mayor's 
“liberal” policies until his detective friend’s plain-speaking opened his 
eyes, what about the residents of their city? Were they living in 
ignorance also? Had their civic education been neglected also? 


Alertness or apathy 


An alert, informed, understanding and active citizenry is the most vital 
need of our day if we desire good government, from the smallest town 
to the national level. Apathy, smugness, aloofness, acceptance of vice as 
a necessary evil all lead to moral flabbiness, which persists until conditions 
smell to high heaven—when the public may then demand action. I think 
it was Herbert Spencer who wrote, in effect, that a free and self-governing 
people get the kind of government they deserve. 


A police department, if it has the confidence and active support of the 
citizens, can make any community a better and safer place in which to 
live and labor. Much depends on newspapers, civic organizations, 
churches and leading citizens if the public is to be kept alert and informed, 
but a police chief can do much by appearing before various groups and 
speaking frankly, laying his problems before them, showing how they 
as citizens can help. 


He will be astonished by two things: their misconceptions, illusions 
and abject ignorance on the one hand and their readiness to help and 
support his efforts when their eyes are opened and they acquire under- 
standing. The response will be a most heartwarming experience when 
they understand the problems. To illustrate: 


Policemen are people, too 


Accepting an invitation to address a group representing a men’s organ- 
ization of several Lutheran churches of Louisville, I had talked quite a 
while without seeing any evidence of interest on their faces and I 
changed from routine explanation of police work to try and wake them 
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It made us feel good 


up. I asked for a showing of hands by those who had ever noticed that a 
new face had shown up on the police beat past their home, either on foot 
or in a car. Nearly every band went up. I then asked how many knew 
the names of the men on their beat. Only one hand showed. 


I told them they were not doing their part as good citizens, that the 
man down at the corner poolroom, a suspected bootlegger, didn’t just 
notice a new policeman’s face. When the new face appeared the man on 
the corner was right there to greet the new policeman in a friendly 
manner, asking him all about himself and his family, inviting him to 
use the phone at the poolroom when he needed it (this before police radio) 
and to drop in when the weather was bad, etc. 


With this occurring only with people who looked as if they might be 
the wrong kind of citizens to have as friends, what would be the reaction 
of the new policeman? Policemen are people—most with families—who 
like to have the right kind of friends. I thought the good people should 
help us by giving the wrong kind of people some competition, showing 
they also wished to be friends of the police. 


When I brought my talk to an end most of them filed by and shook 
my hand. A few said, “Thank you.” I left feeling that I had not 
accomplished much with that stolid group. A day or two afterward, one 
of our new men, just out of police school and assigned with an older 
man to a residential section, told me a man had stepped out from his 
front yard, stopped their car, ‘told them his name, asked their names, 
inquired about their families and where they lived, told them about his 
family. Then, when he seemed to have run out of talk, they asked him 
what they could do for him. He had said, “Nothing, thank you. I just 
wanted to get acquainted with you men and let you know our family 
appreciates the work you are doing.” 


My new man then told me two of the men on another beat had reported 
that two men had done a similar thing with them the same day. He 
added, “After we talked about it we all decided it was about the nicest 
thing that could happen, stopping us to tell us they liked us and what we 
are doing. It made us feel mighty good.” 


A few days later a committee of five from that Lutheran group filed into 
my office, and their spokesman briefly reported that all their members 
now knew the names of “our policemen” and had met them. This solid, 
earnest group had promptly done the only specific thing I had suggested 
in all my talk at their meeting. 


Since then I have often speculated on what might be accomplished if a 
newspaper assigned a first-class reporter to the police beat—not to hunt 
for sensational angles in police court cases or sob-sister stories behind 
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Spanish-American War veteran. 
Regimental Commander in World War I. 
One-time Chief of Police, Louisville. 
Chief of Police, Terre Haute (ret.). 
Fearless champion of law enforcement. 
Col. Forrest Braden. 


routine court action—but, working with the heads of police divisions, to 
develop and publicize every possible idea which might bring the citizen 
and the police into closer harmony through a clearer understanding of 
the viewpoint, problems and responsibilities of each other. 


The American Social Hygiene Association’s war against VD has edu- 
cated the public to a remarkable degree during the past few decades, 
particularly regarding social and family welfare as related to VD. But 
years of misrepresentation and propaganda by the beneficiaries of the 
prostitution racket have established misconceptions that still persist in the 
public mind regarding the problem from the police viewpoint. 


Whose daughter? 


A police head can do much to correct this in his contact with the 
public. Once when addressing a service club I talked but a few minutes 
and then suggested they ask questions, so that I might know what 
interested them. One promptly asked, “Don’t you think real, thorough 
regulation of prostitution would in the end be best?” I said, “No.” He 
promptly asked, “Why not?” 


I explained the VD angle, the cruel joke of the physician’s “certificate,” 
the American Medical Association’s opinion that a physician who “certi- 
fied” a prostitute as non-infectious was either incompetent or dishonest. 
I told them of records proving the tie-up between prostitution and other 
crimes, pictured the type of hangers-on, the scum who felt welcome in 
any city where brothels were open, and wound up with the reasonable 
proposition that “thorough” regulation should cover every angle of the 
business from beginning to end.; I pointed out that a brethel district 
could not operate with worn, faded women; fresh, young and attractive 
women would have to be recruited and of course the recruitment should 
be regulated. 


With this premise established, I asked him, “Who would you suggest 
to regulate recruitment? Whose daughters do you think should be 


recruited ?” 
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The good old days 


My questioner promptly held up both hands and called, “Hey, wait’a 
minute. You're springing angles I never thought about. I withdraw my 
question.” 


A police chief can create opportunities to inform the public and to 
correct opinions which have been accepted without study or investigation 
—ideas which usually are the fruit of propaganda by interested parties. 
He need not be an orator, a public speaker. All he needs is to be articu- 
late, to possess facts that prove his points. tu be sincere and to have the 
courage of his convictions. 


A committee of businessmen were in my office where we had been dis- 
cussing a proposed new traffic rule. Here was an opportunity: They were 
relaxed, apparently in no hurry to leave and, more important, among 
them was one who, a friend had reported, favored the old “regulation” 
idea for prostitution. I pointed through a window in the direction of 
the old red-light district and asked if they had noticed the physical 
changes—16 old houses torn down, commission houses erected, ware- 
houses, a trucking freight house built, a trucking company headquarters. 


After several had commented favorably on the change, the man I had 
in mind said, “Look, Chief, maybe that old idea of prostitution being a 
necessary evil is wrong, but I’ve just been thinking of those old days 
when I first came to town. As I remember, those were good old days. 
Maybe some things are morally wrong, but there didn’t seem to be as 
much trouble as now. Everything seemed all right and everybody seemed 
happy.” 

“That reminds me,” I answered. “I was examining an old annual 
police report before you men came in. It caused me to check our record on 
suicides for last year. There were two women who attempted suicide, 
one because of ill health and one because of family trouble. Now take — 
a look at this booklet, a report of over 35 years ago, just about the time 
you came here.” 


My daughter? 
Oh, no. 
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He and the others began examining the book. “Look, Jim!” he cried 
to one of the older men. “You remember Chief Blank? Look how 
he was rarin’ back when that picture was taken. Remember how he used 
to strut up and down the center of town in his uniform? He was 
always bragging of how quiet and orderly he held “em down in the old 


West End.” 


I called their attention to a chronological list of the year’s serious 
accidents, murders, malicious assaults, suicides or attempted suicide. 
They were reading various entries when he asked, “Chief, did you mark 
these attempted suicides?” I replied, “Yes, and if you examine that 
section of the report you'll find 29 attempted suicides marked, all but one 
of them girls of the West End. Nine died and 19 recovered, all within 
one year of those good old days when everybody was happy. Twenty- 
eight women so happy they tried to die.” 


While they sat in shocked silence over that black record I fired another 


shot. “In addition to setting records for suicides, the West End holds 
another. This county, in proportion to population, has furnished far 
more VD-insane patients for the Southern Hospital for the Insane than 


any other community.” 


Those six men left my office expressing wholehearted support of our 


anti-vice program. 


Continuity of good service 
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If a police chief has free rein to direct police activities, the results are 
then entirely up to his ability, fidelity and courage. If he is only a 
political appointee for a limited period under the wrong kind of admin- 
istration, he’s helpless. Merit system and tenure laws are the most 
important factors bearing on police efficiency and these vary in the 
different states from good to poor to none. With the best qualified man 
selected to head the department, aided by good state laws governing 
police, recruitment, training, merit system and tenure, then the citizen 
gets a real break for his tax dollar—continuity of good service. 


Pittsfield. Mass.. is an example of the right combination. When 
John L. Sullivan retired as chief a few years ago after 34 years’ service, 
every civic organization joined in a farewell party. Their admiration 
and respect for John Sullivan was ably expressed in an open letter by 
District Judge Charles L. Hibbard: “. . . Your conscience and sense of 
duty have been your guides. You have been fully aware of the fact 
that if vice becomes established in a community it exhales a poison 
which numbs the personal and public conscience and spreads its roots 
ever deeper and wider. Once established, it is difficult of eradication, 
and so you have consistently and even in the face of determined opposition 


crushed it in its beginnings. .. . 
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Intrigued by the judge’s “against determined opposition,” I investigated 
and learned that many years ago when a new administration had 
attempted to “open up” the city, the police—under Chief Sullivan—would 
not permit it. As an old resident expressed it, “John Sullivan just 
whipped them into continuing decent government in Pittsfield.” 


This long tenure could not occur in my native state of Indiana nor in 
many other states, where practically every change in city administrations 
means a new police chief—usually selected for political reasons—and 
where any chief who attempted to enforce laws contrary to the wishes 
of the mayor would be ousted immediately. In such states, really 
efficient police departments can never he developed. Recruitment and 
promotions for political reasons and change of chiefs every four years 

: make such a goal impossible. 


Best-policed city 


John L. Sullivan’s character and accomplishments were recognized far 
beyond Pittsfield’s limits. For many years the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police continued to re-elect him treasurer until his retirement. 
In John Gunther's book, “Inside U.S.A.,” the author devoted one paragraph 

listing the most beautiful, ugliest, cleanest, dirtiest, etc. cities. His 
“best-policed” city was—Pittsfield, Mass. 


Among the larger cities, the over-500,000 class, Milwaukee stands out. 
It is another example of the results of impartial enforcement of all laws 
over a long period. The National Safety Council's records show Mil- 
waukee at the top of the list! of all large cities in accident prevention. 
Prostitutes never give Milwaukee any consideration as a place to “work.” 
Even back in the rampant vice days of the 1920°s, when Chicago gangsters 
were closely tied in with cities as distant as Minneapolis and Kansas City, 
the name of Milwaukee—a neighboring city only 80 miles from Chicago 
—seldom appeared in front-page crime news. It was given a wide berth 


by Chicago gangsters. 


In the final analysis. good government—local, state and national—lies 
in the hands of the citizens. An alert, informed citizenry. patriotically 
exercising its elector rights. can have the kind of government it desires. 
Let us not only hope but work for it. 


Citizens can have 
the kind of 


government 


want. 
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Good Laws... Good Tools 


Injunctions and abatements 


versus 
Houses of prostitution 


by Bascom Johnson 


The maintenance or operation of a house of prostitution has long 
been a criminal offense in 46 states and the District of Columbia. 


Even in Arizona and Nevada it has been a misdemeanor to operate 
such a house near a school or church or on a principal business street. 
The legislatures of both states have empowered common councils to sup- 
press what are known in Arizona as “disorderly houses” and in Nevada 
as “houses of ill fame.” In addition, Nevada councils have the authority 
to regulate the houses. 

Houses of prostitution have long been held to be public nuisances 
under the common law which we inherited from England. Courts of 
equity have had the power to prevent their continued operation and to 
close them by abatement orders. 


However, a private citizen couldn't initiate action against a house 

in a court of equity unless he could show that he suffered special damages 

| different from those he suffered in common with the public. Usually 
he had to prove that the house of prostitution was located so near his 


property as to injure its value. 

For this and other reasons, houses of prostitution have usually been 
located in deteriorated or rundown neighborhoods where residential or 
business properties couldn’t be much further deteriorated by the proximity 
of brothels. Businessmen were often glad the brothels were there because 
of the large profits they made from sales to exploiters, prostitutes and 


their many customers. 


They Continued to Operate 
As a consequence, in spite of criminal laws and the powers of equity 

courts, houses of prostitution continued for years to operate openly. 
Many were in segregated districts, hampered scarcely at all by monthly 

fines levied by the police and courts—fines which, in effect, were license 

fees and which gave the city a share in the proceeds of prostitution. 
Likewise, the city shared responsibility for the traffic in women and girls 

that always accompanied open operation of brothels, especially when 


grouped in a red-light district. 


There is little doubt that many of our public officials thought they 
were representing public opinion in their tolerant attitude toward houses 
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of prostitution. Otherwise, they would have done a much better job of 
preventing and repressing brothels with the powers and laws they pos- 
sessed than they did do. 


lowa Led the List 


In 1909 Iowa passed the first complete injunction and abatement law. 
It was an eye-opener for it proved to Iowa's officials that the people of 
the state were not satisfied with official inaction against openly operated 
houses of prostitution and were determined to take a hand, if necessary, 
in their elimination. 


(Maine in 1891 and Texas in 1907 had already passed laws which 
contained this principle of citizen participation, but their laws lacked 
some of the important provisions of the Iowa law.) 


Iowa’s injunction and abatement law declared brothels and their con- 
tents to be public nuisances. It gave to any citizen of any lowa county 
and to any society, association or body incorporated under lowa law, 
as well as to any county attorney, the right to apply to a judge in a 
court of equity for an injunction restraining the owner, operator and 
agent of such a nuisance from further permitting or maintaining its 
operation. 


Three days’ notice of the application had to be given the owner and 
operator of the nuisance. If one or the other requested a continuance, 
a temporary injunction was to be granted as a matter of course. 


If a judge was satisfied from the evidence at a hearing that the nui- 
sance existed, he granted a temporary injunction, without bond, pending 
trial. Any injunction, temporary or permanent, was binding on the 
defendants throughout the judicial district. 


If a temporary injunction was applied for, the court, on application 
of the plaintiff, might issue an order restraining the defendants and all 


The city shared responsibility for the open operation of brothels. 
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Poor neighborhoods 
attract brothels. 


others from removing or in any way interfering with the furniture, 
fixtures, musical instruments and movable property used in conducting 
the nuisance until the decision of the court. 


The trial had to be held at the first term of court and the general 
reputation of the house was made admissible to prove the existence of 
the nuisance. The court was given power to expedite cases to trial 
and to discourage frivolous suits. 


If satisfied of the existence of the nuisance at the trial, or if its existence 
was established in criminal proceedings, the court was to issue a_per- 
manent injunction restraining all parties from continuing the nuisance. 
The court was also to issue an abatement order removing and selling 
the personal property used in the house and closing the premises for 
any purpose for one year—unless sooner released by the court upon 


payment by the owner of certain costs and the giving of bond by the 
owner for good behavior on his property during that period. 


The proceeds from the sale of the personal property were made avail- 
able to pay for its removal and sale and for closing the premises and 


keeping them closed. 
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Differences in Laws 


When the court issued a permanent injunction, a tax of $300 was 
assessed against the building and grounds, against the persons maintain- 
ing the nuisance and against the owner and agent of the premises. The 
tax remained a lien upon the property until fully paid. 


Violation of any court order was made contempt subject to a fine of 
from $200 to $1000 or to imprisonment from three to six months 
or to both. 


Trials were summary and without juries. 


Since 1909, 40 additional states (all except Vermont, Oklahoma, Nevada, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania) and the District of Columbia have passed 
injunction and abatement laws which contain the principle of citizen 
participation. In New Jersey and Pennsylvania law enforcement officials 
may secure abatement orders from the courts (in New lersey, from 
the criminal courts) and in Pennsylvania they may also obtain injunctions 


against owners and operators. 


Many of these later laws differ from the Iowa law. Some of the 
differences are fundamental but most of them relate to minor details 
of procedure. 


A basic difference from the Iowa law exists in the laws of nine states i 
(Arizona, California, Colorado, Delaware, Minnesota, Montana, New } 
Hampshire, Oregon and Texas), which provide that wherever houses of 
prostitution exist the law enforcement officials must or shall initiate 
actions to enjoin and abate them rather than may do so, as provided | 
in the Iowa law. 


The laws of seven states (Maryland, Missouri, New Mexico, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Texas and Virginia) give the power to initiate 
injunction suits to any citizen of the state rather than to only those 
citizens of the county in which the nuisance exists, as provided in the 


Iowa law. 


The state attorney general as well as the district or county attorneys 
have the power to initiate injunction and abatement actions in 21 states 
and the District of Columbia. These are Alabama, Delaware, Georgia, 
Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, New 
Hampshire, North Dakota, New Mexico, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, West Virginia and 
Virginia. 


If the existence of the house of prostitution is established in a criminal 
proceeding. the laws of 19 states require that an order of abatement 
shall be entered as a part of the judgment in the case, whereas in Iowa 
and Washington this may be done and only in part. These 19 states 
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Common Law 


The Barbary Coast 


are Indiana, lowa, Kentucky, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, North Carolina, North Dakota, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wis- 
consin and Wyoming. 


Like Iowa, 13 states provide in their laws that personal property may 
not be removed from the nuisance premises pending trial. They are 
Indiana, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Michigan, Mississippi, New 
Hampshire, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
West Virginia. The other states lack this provision. 


As I’ve said, houses of prostitution are and have long been public 
nuisances at common law in this country, and the jurisdiction of equity 
courts to abate public nuisances has also been well established. Doubt- 
lessly for this reason, there have been few attacks in the courts on injunc- 
tion and abatement laws, and their constitutionality has been generally 
upheld when attacked. 


One exception is the provision relating to the $300 tax—which was 
in the Iowa law and also in the laws of a number of other states— 
following the issuance of a permanent injunction. The higher courts 
of New York and Nebraska have held this provision unconstitutional, 
and doubt concerning its validity has probably influenced most of the 
states to omit it from their laws. 


When first passed, injunction and abatement laws were used by citizens 
or private associations with notable results, particularly in Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, Oregon, California and the District of Columbia. 


San Francisco’s red-light district, long notorious, resisted for years 
the fulminations of press and pulpit. Even after the state legislature 
passed the injunction and abatement law in 1913 and made it the manda- 
tory duty of the district attorney of any city or county to start proceedings 
to abate open brothels, two years went by without official action against 
the Barbary Coast. 


Fortunately, the California law provided that any citizen of the county 
might initiate action “in his own name” to abate a nuisance. 


In 1915 San Francisco’s private social hygiene organization, the Cali- 
fornia Law Enforcement League, decided after many vain efforts to 
stimulate official action to bring cases in the name of a private citizen. 
Eleven times during the following seven months they were completely 
successful—and 11 Barbary Coast houses were closed by court order 
under the injunction and abatement law. Another house closed volun- 
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He doesn't like 
that brothel. 
Why doesn't 


he take action? 


tarily. One case (Chown vs. Alexandra, 35 Cal. App. 194) was appealed 
and upheld in the higher court. 


The city officials thereupon decided to make a virtue of necessity and 
closed the remaining 90 houses in the red-light district by executive action. 
The Barbary Coast never reopened. 


Another private organization—the Morals Efficiency Committee of Los 
Angeles—helped to accomplish a similar clean-up through the use, or 
threatened use, of the injunction and abatement law. Doubtlessly because 
prostitution had never been so solidly intrenched in Los Angeles as in 
San Francisco, members of the committee were able to obtain the com- 
plete cooperation of the police department and district attorney after 
they had filed their first case with the district attorney in February of 
1915. During the following nine months 203 cases were investigated 
and abated. 


The police and Morals Efficiency Committee handled 132 of the 203 
without publicity. The district attorney abated, without suit, 50 cases on 
information furnished him by the police. Twenty cases were tried in 
court by the district attorney and perpetual injunctions obtained against 
the landlords, proprietors and inmates . . . the furniture was sold by 
the sheriff. In only one case was it necessary to try a landlord 
for contempt and to close his property for one year by court order. 


Immediately after the passage of Nebraska’s injunction and, abate- 
ment law the Omaha police and county attorney, acting together in a 
combination of legal and executive action, closed Omaha’s red-light 
district. Combined operations succeeded also in Portland, Ore., Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Duluth. 


A 


Graduate of Yale University. 
World War | Major. 

One-time director of ASHA's 
legal and protective services. 


Bascom Johnson 


Effect of Law on Public Officials 


The mere existence on the statute books of the injunction and abate- 
ment law has influenced unwilling or indifferent public officials to close 
red-light districts either by using the law or by executive action. Often 
the threat of independent citizen action forced reluctant officials to act. 
Officials could point out to owners and operators of brothels that unless 
they themselves closed their houses, citizens could easily and quickly 
obtain temporary injunctions. Violation meant contempt of court and 
severe penalties . . . followed by permanent injunctions and abatement 


orders with additional and more severe penalties. 


Under criminal laws, delays, evasions, personnel changes and other 
time-killing devices often made the closing of red-light districts difficult 
to accomplish, at least quickly. When there was complete reliance on 
the use of criminal laws, numerous raids, arrests, trials and convictions— 


sometimes lasting over a period of several years—were often necessary 
before the prostitution business became too unprofitable to continue. 


Since those early days from 1909 to 1920 few private citizens or 
associations have found it necessary to initiate action against houses 
of prostitution. Usually their officials respond promptly and_ satis- 


factorily to aroused public opinion. 


Today there’s only one red-light district in the United States .. . 


in Galveston. 


Such open houses of prostitution as exist today are often located out- 
side the city limits. Out in the country they are less noticeable, and 
obnoxious to fewer residents. This is particularly true in California, 
Texas, Florida, Georgia, Nevada, Oregon and Washington. 


Another reason for greater laxity in rural areas may be that county 
sheriffs, unlike city police, are elected officials and are therefore harder 
to convince in the absence of overwhelming public opinion against such 
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places. And public opinion, in turn, is much harder to organize among 
widely scattered rural families than in closely packed cities. 


The Citizen's Job 


While Nevada has no injunction and abatement law, California, Texas 
and Oregon do have such laws. They are three of the nine states whose 
laws make it mandatory for county attorneys to initiate action against 


open brothels. 


It would appear feasible for any citizen of a California, Texas or 
Oregon county where a brothel is now operating to call the attention 
of his county attorney to the law requiring his action to abate the house 
of prostitution. Failing official action, there remain the possibility and - 
probability of citizen intervention. 


"Mother, did you know you're a member of the lost generation?” 
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Nex Attitudes and Venereology 
in New York City one hundred years ago 


by Joseph Hirsh 


This year The Mount Sinai Hospital of New York is celebrating its 
centenary,” thus taking its place alongside of a handful of other hospitals 
in the United States which have seen continuous service for 100 years or 


more. 


Originally incorporated as the Jews’ Hospital in 1852, Mount Sinai 
quickly adopted the nonsectarian policy it has maintained ever since, and 
in 1866 changed its name to its present one. 


The Mount Sinai Hospital passed through its adolescence in a period of 
history on the political front characterized by expansionism, empire- 
building and industrialism; on the social front characterized by Victori- 
anism; and on the medical front characterized by the growth of science 
and technology. These three milieus had a profound influence on the 
growth of the hospital and, so far as venereology is concerned, on the 
attitudes expressed by members of the boards of directors as well as the 
doctors towards patients with syphilis and gonorrhea. 


*See Hirsh, J. and Doherty, B. The First Hundred Years of The Mount Sinai 
Hospital of New York: 1852-1952. New York. Random House, 1952. 
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VD prescription fees paid in advance 


Characteristic of the general attitude towards these patients, not only in 
the hospital but in communities all over the country as a whole, is the fee 


bill adopted almost 100 years ago by the physicians of Medina County, 
Ohio. Patients with syphilis and gonorrhea were deemed to be so 
immoral, unethical and untrustworthy as to be required to pay their fees 
in advance either of prescription or of treatment. 
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An old case record 


This point of view was reflected also in the hospital’s attitude towards 
such patients evidenced in the following resolutions adopted by the board 


of directors. 


In March, 1860, the board of directors “Resolved that single women 
suffering with syphilitic diseases are . . . not proper subjects for the 
hospital. ...” Taking a double-standard view, typical of the times, and 
characteristically doubtful of the integrity of such patients, the board 
ruled in this same resolution that “no male so suffering [shall be 
admitted] without paying one month in advance”. In June the board 
relaxed somewhat and amended the resolution to read, “that women 
suffering with syphilitic diseases should not be admitted unless they 
bring testimony of a previous good moral character”. The resolution 


on men stood. 


Mount Sinai’s early history is replete with other evidences of Victori- 
anism. The Case Book of the first four years of operation (1855-1858) 
is revelatory not only of such attitudes but of practices in treatment that 
are now happily part of history. 


In reading the following extracts from histories taken from the early 
Case Book, the reader is reminded that treponema pallida and gonococcus 
neisseriae were not discovered until 1905 and 1879, respectively. 


The following case, in a sense, typifies the treatment of lymphadenophthy 
and buboes by surgical intervention. It also indicates the satisfaction 
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that practitioners had with the disappearance of such overt symptoms as 
buboes and syphilitic ulcers and their belief that the disease was cured 
when these symptoms had gone. 


Case 49 Syphilis primary 
“... age 22-— native of Poland. Suffering from Bubo and Syphilitic 
ulcers — the latter commencing 2 weeks ago—and the former one 
week. Treatment: Ulcers were cauterized and a lotion of black wash 
applied. Bubo was opened and considerable pus discharged. A 
poultice was applied. Constitutional treatment — Hydrarg Bichlorid 

with Tr. Cinchon. Comp. This treatment was continued for one week 

at the end of which time the chancre and the general health improved 

— but the bubo still remained and continued to suppurate. Bubo 
again incised and poultices continued. It continued to discharge a 
small quantity of pus and gradually to diminish in size until .. . 
when the patient left at his own request.” 


The following case suggests the reasons why patients suffering venereal 
disease were considered poor management risks within the hospital. It 
also indicates the stereotype association of drinking and sexual excesses. 


Case 108 Syphilitic Rupia with dementia from drink 

“... age 45 years. Single, native of London . . . Suffers from Rupia 
Syphilitica over the whole body and accompanied by dementia from 
drink and venereal excess. 


He was from the first exceedingly troublesome — and had to be 
discharged for disorderly conduct towards the nurse on. . . .” 


In the following case we again see concentration in treatment on the 
dermatologic aspects. The belief in cure with the disappearance of these 
symptoms is again present. 


Case 12 3 Scrofulous ulcers with Secondary Syphilis and 
Spermatorrhoea 


“. . . age 25, married. Has three children —one now suffering 
from transmitted constitutional syphilis. Had syphilis several times 
during last eight years, and now suffers from Secondary Syphilis, 
complicated with extensive scrofulous ulcerations of left arm —, and 
slight on left leg — with Spermatorrhoea and necessarily very depraved 
general health. Ordered 

Potass. Iodid 
Syr Sarsap Comp 
Tinct Cinchon 
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. . dress the scrofulous ulcers with Nitric Acid Lotion. 


The lIodid disagreeing very much with the patient — causing 
swollen eyes and puffy lips,—I changed it for Bichlorid Hydrarg 
Tinct Cinchon 

Syr Sarsap Comp 


[Five weeks later the progress note read] Doing remarkably well — 
ulcers healing kindly. The same treatment was continued until .. . 
when he was discharged much improved.” 


Stereotype association of sexual and drinking excesses is evidenced in 
the following case. The whole moral tone of the case report and the 
attitude towards sexual practices is characteristic of the Victorian period. 


Case 128 Nervousness 
“. . age 22... He states that 12 months since he contracted 

gonorrhoea, which was soon suppressed by injections of Zinci. Sulph, 
and with this exception he has always been exempt from disease. 
Upon close examination it was ascertained that he had been long 
addicted to over-indulgence in drink, and masturbation. He com- 
plains of spermatorrhoea and slight difficulty of micturition. Appetite 
good, bowels regular, and pulse full though somewhat irritable. 
Ordered: 

Ferri. Sulph. gr xvi 

Ext. Nuces Vomicae gr iv 

Ext. Gentian. 


{One week later the progress note reads] as yet had no emissions — 
urinates more freely. Discharged improved with advice to abandon 


his evil habits.” 


The following case, admitted to the hospital 20 years after Robert 
Remak in Germany described the clinical symptoms of locomotor ataxia, 
is interesting because of its classical description of the disease. Its 


nomenclature was yet to be generally adopted in the United States. 


The whole moral tone of the case write-up, like so many others, is 
characteristic of the period in which social excesses of all kinds were 


frowned upon. 


Case 268 Paralys. partial Extrem. infer. 


“.. mative of Bangowitz, Duchy of Posen, agé 38 years. Married. 
... The history that he can give is somewhat unsatisfactory but the 
following seem to be the main facts. It appears he for a long time 
has been a man of irregular habits. He indulged in many carousals, 
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Case 201 Orchitis with suppuration 


travelled round a good deal, exposed himself to wet and cold in his 
dissipations and was particularly fond of women. At the time he first 
complained he was in California. He had severe pains in back and 
limbs which were supposed to be of a rheumatic character. He 
neglected himself and went on in every respect as usuzl. In spite of 
this neglect the pain subsided and he thought the disease gone. 
But some time afterwards he experienced some difficulty in walking: 
he found himself stumbling easily: On attempting to use his limbs, 
he sometimes could not carry his intention into effect, the muscles 
not exactly obeying his will. This difficulty increased until he 
walked very unsteadily indeed even with the aid of a stick. He 
complains again of pain in the back and a very uncomfortable sensa- 
tion of tiredness across the ancles after moving for a little while. In 
walking he drags his limbs, in standing he must put his feet asunder 
otherwise the centre of gravity is apt to go too much on one side. 
Bowels generally costive and Sleeplessness at night. Otherwise feels 
hearty enough Appetite good. . . . Feels much improved in general 
condition as well as command over his limbs. His treatment and 
regimen since admission has been directed towards strengthening his 
general system and increasing the nervous supply. Electricity has 
been supplied to his inferior extremities, counterirritation to the 
spine besides camphorated volatile linement to painful rheumatically 
parts. His bowels are regulated whenever needed, . . . He went on 
somewhat improving and after a few weeks could walk about very 
well with the aid of a cane and all his trouble seemed to have left 
him except that he felt after some exertion a sensation of weakness 
and tiredness over the ancle joints.” 


The following case again illustrates the importance placed upon surgical 
intervention in the treatment of gonorrheal sequelae in the male. 


“Native of Prussia aged 35 single was admitted to Hospital. . . . 
He states that he contracted gonorrhoea for the first time four weeks 
since, and which was followed by pain and tenderness in the left 
testicle, which increased accompanied with redness for several days, 
and was then apparently subsiding, when he took a ride for several 
miles in a country farm wagon. Having jarred and irritated the 
parts very much, on the next day all of the symptoms were materially 
aggravated and have so continued until the present date. The left 
portion of the scrotum is considerably swelled, and presents a shining 
redness, attended with severe pain... . 


[In addition to internal medication there was ordered the] appli- 
cation of three leeches to the perinaeum. 
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| Three weeks after admission with] No apparent change in appear- 
ance and Considerable fluid . . . within the vaginal tunic, and scrotum 
still excoriated . . . A crucial incision was made into the cavity and 
plugged with lint. 

{Six months later the wound in the scrotum had still not healed 
completely, but] Since there was such general improvement in the 
patient’s condition, he was discharged.” 


The following case is noteworthy for the moral tone of the write-up, 
the commentary on quackery in the treatment of venereal diseases — a 
problem just beginning to be resolved in our time —and for the 
description on methods of treatment. 


Case 304 Primar. Syphil. with Mecurialism 


“. . . mative of Wiesloch near Heidelberg, Baden, age 24 years, 
Single, by occupation a Carman . . . About the middle of December 
last he contracted Gonorrhoea, in spite of which he continued to 
have impure connection nearly every night. “Towards the beginning 
of February while gonorrhoeal discharge still continued he also 
observed a chancre on the collum behind the corona. He then 
doctored regularly and irregularly, consulting chiefly quacks, however, 
until three weeks before admission he fell into the hands of an 
Apothecary who mercurialised him so intensely that he entered the 
hospital in a truly piteous and miserable condition. Gonorrhoeal 
discharge had ceased two weeks ago. His penus is affected with at 
present two nasty phagedenic chancres and the sunken cicatrices of 
two others. One of the ulcers is on the glans the other on the collum 
involving the corona. The edges of both are ragged and undermined, 
the surface foul, dirty yellowish red of irregular circular shape. . 
His constitution seems completely prostrated and broken down. 
. . . Countenance troubled, pallid and contracted, complains of head- 
ache and intolerable buzzing and pain in both ears and whole head. 
Appetite almost wanting because deglutition very painful as well as 
mastication. The skin especially on his arms is of an unhealthy 
coppery appearance. Patient is emaciated and irritable, desponding 
and yet impatient. Examination of ears, nose and throat showed 
no distinct secondary symptoms but rather mecurial. The treatment 
under which he was placed comprised besides general attentions to 
health by pure air, temperature, etc. nutritious and most easily 
digested diet with beef tea, porter, etc. especially everything wanting 
no mastication. [Local treatment of ulcers was with tanic acid and 
other prescriptions common to the day.} 

[Ten weeks later we find that] All the Secretions now are normal. 
Treatment and generous diet continued until patient was discharged 
as Cured.” 
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The following case is characteristic of the general tone of venereal 
disease history write-ups as well as management. 


Case 353 Gonorrhoea 
“. . . mative of Steinsloff, Galitzia, Austrian Poland, age 37 years. 
Married, Pedlar, admitted . . . with Gonorrhoea. He stated he was 
married but has not for a year and a half lived with his wife having 
accidentally met her while she thought him absent from the city, in a 
house of ill fame. He contracted the gonorrhoea under which he 
labors at present, 2 months ago. He put himself under treatment, 
regular and irregular; and the symptoms gradually subsided, the 
discharge diminished and became mucous, without pain, redness, 
round orifice, etc., but this gleet was rekindled into inflammatory 
gonorrhoea by continued imprudencies. Patient is of full habit, 
dirty white tongue, Bowels irregular, etc. 


[Twenty days later, after local and constitutional treatment, the 
patient] Left hospital at own request, though warned. At present 
Cured.” 


Lieutenant Colonel, MSC-USAR. 
Historian, Mt. Sinai Hospital, N. Y. C. 

Executive Secretary, Medical Advisory Board, 

Hebrew University-Hadassah Medical School, Jerusalem. 
Fellow, American Public Health Association. 

Joseph Hirsh 
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Capsule plan 
for citizen- 
military. morale 


Presented at ASHA's annual business meeting 
by Colonel Lindsay P. Caywood (MPC) 


I consider it a high honor to discuss a matter of mutual interest and 
grave importance to the well-being and national defense of our nation— 
the youth of the United States who presently constitute a major portion 
of our Armed Forces and those who will be drafted in the future. 


Let’s take a minute and briefly touch on some statistics regarding our 
Armed Forces. I’m sure they will drive home the real need for prac- 
tical, constructive and far-sighted planning closely coordinated between 
representatives of the civilian population and representatives of the Armed 


Forces. 


Did you know... ? 
* The present size of the Armed Forces totals approximately 
3.000.000 men and women. 
* We have by far the largest peacetime armed force in our nation’s 
history. 


* We have a predominantly youthful military establishment. 
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* Of the total, one out of three is 21 or younger. 
* Approximately 2,000,000 are 25 or under. 
* Over 40% are 17 to 21. 


* One out of every six males 19 or 20 is currently serving in the 
Armed Forces. 


Why are these statistics significant? 


They represent an unprecedented situation. Never before have so 
many of the young men and women of our country served in a peacetime 


armed force. 


In the foreseeable future, our Armed Forces will continue to be large. 


Sizable concentrations of young men and women create special prob- 
lems, both for them, the military and for the communities they visit. 


Why must we do something about it? 


The well-being of our Armed Forces is basic to our nation’s existence. F 


Since we rely on our Armed Forces to protect our country these forces 
must be strong. 


Without high morale, they cannot reach maximum effectiveness. 


And we know that the morale of the military community is dependent 
to a large degree upon civilian morale and the understanding of the 
adjacent civilian communities. 


Always concerned about our young people, we should provide services 
for all our youth—the most important item by far for an efficient 


military machine. 


Many of the young men and women now in the Armed Forces will : 
eventually return to civil life and play an important role in civil and | 

F 


community affairs. Today these same communities should welcome service 
personnel, protect their well-being, and prevent them from falling into 
situations which will lower their standards or cause them to seek undesir- 


able company. 


It is my personal opinion that during World War II many civilian 
communities and organizations did a tremendous job—in fact, a superior 
job—in seeing that members of the Armed Forces were provided with 
hospitable and diversified activities. 


However, we must face facts, not fantasy. These are not World War II 
times now. This is 1952. Seven long eventful years have passed, full 
of changes and adjustments which in one way or another have materially 
affected all of us from the cradle to the grave. 
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W hat are the difficulties resulting from these changing times? 


Many people in civilian communities are uninformed and apathetic, 


completely indifferent to the problems of the military. Their only concern 
is whether they or their children will be required to serve in the 


Armed Forces. 


Today we are involved in a struggle in Korea which results in the 
loss of many of our best soldiers. Because this action in Korea is con- 
sidered to be a police action and is far removed from their door, many 
people have lost their patriotic motivations. They cannot conceive of 
the Korean fighting as an action which threatens their own life. home 
or well-being. 


During World War II, when 10° of our pepulation—15,000,000 men 
and women—were in the Armed Forces, many communities were accus- 
tomed to seeing great numbers of uniformed men and women. By com- 
parison, they underestimate the present-day impact, especially since many 
of the military do not wear their uniform when off-duty. As a result, the 
public does not support adequately, with financial resources and interest, 
community programs for the young men and women of the services. 


Let us analyze and study present-day youth 


Numerous adverse influences resulting from World War II ties and 
postwar ties are found in the civilian background of the youth of today. 
These create special problems both for civilian communities and the 
Armed Forces. 


We find young people have been subjected to difficulties and adjust- 
ments during their most impressionable period of development. Sur- 
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rounded by uncertainty and insecurity during their childhood and puberty, 
they have been branded with these influences. During the pre-World 
War II years, the actual war years and the postwar reorganization period, 
they have been required to adjust themselves to changes in the social order. 


Even within the family group itself complex and difficult adjustments 
have been required. For one reason or another, schools in many instances 
have been unable to maintain the desired quality, curriculum and dis- 
cipline. Some agencies and activities formerly so important in molding 
young men and women, in guiding them and providing them with leisure- 
time activities, have broken down in part or completely because of all- 
out World War II efforts and postwar reorganization. 


As a result of these conditions, the adjustments of young people were 
repeatedly distracted and their activities had little supervision. Their 
thinking, attitudes and behavior pattern now tend to favor unreality. 
Because of some comic books, some posters, some movies and other 
sources of misinformation, they have formed erroneous ideas of military | 
life and of their position as part of the military in a civilian community. 


It is not surprising to find that these young people present a problem 
and a real challenge to all of us. 


Many times they have morals without having a sound moral code 
or high standards of personal conduct. If they have a philosophy of | 
life, it is highly materialistic. Their reaction is too often “What's in t 


it for me?” 


Many times they possess complete disregard for the value of property. 


Many towns were hospitable in World War Il. 
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Many times they accept responsibility reluctantly or grudgingly, or 
openly rebel. They are impulsive and too often exhibitionistic. They 
rationalize for personal gain or satisfaction. Often they are unwilling 
to follow through and think out a problem, hoping rather that some one 
else will figure it out. 


However, don’t let me mislead you. Fortunately, the majority of 
young people in the service are of the best—the finest—youth of our 
country. Most of our young men and women in the Armed Forces 
today have many wonderful traits and characteristics. They are impres- 
sionable, capable of hero worship, responsive to leadership and inventive 
in meeting immediate problems. They have morals beyond reproach. 


With the coordinated help and assistance of associations such as the 
American Social Hygiene Association and the character guidance pro- 
grams of the military, we will keep the majority of our youth as we 
desire them to be. 


W hat do we need? 


* A preliminary program of training for young men and women 
prior to their induction into the services which gives them the necessary 
information about such matters as commercialized prostitution, cheap 


bars, etc. 


Z * A preinduction training program which stresses each young person’s 
responsibility to his parents, his home, his community and the Armed 
Forces in serving his country. 


* A program which impresses upon the civilian population and upon 
young men and women prior to their induction the importance of honor- 
able service to their country. Along this line, it will be necessary to 
inform the general public about the disgrace attached to an undesirable 
discharge from the service. The present acceptance by civilians of the 
individual who has a bad-conduct discharge or dishonorable discharge 
from the service must stop. This will eliminate the possibility of young 
people purposely getting into trouble while in the services for the express 
purpose of getting out, in order to shirk their responsibilities and obli- 
gations to their country. 


* A community-wide program of hospitality and diversified activities 
that will make service personnel feel at home and welcome in each 
civilian community. 


* Community recognition of the social welfare needs of military per- 
sonnel and their families and a program to meet these needs. 


* Efficient utilization of all available resources, both in the civilian 
communities and the Armed Forces, to insure close coordination and 
cooperation with each other. 


Graduate of U. S. Military Academy. 
Provost Marshal, 

Headquarters, First Army. 

Holder of Commendation Ribbon. 
Colonel Lindsay P. Caywood, MPC __ 


Our mutual objectives 


* To cooperate in keeping the morale, conduct and attitude of the 
young men and women in the Armed Forces at the highest possible 
standard. 


* To provide and maintain a healthy social environment for the 
citizen-service people. 


* To increase the security of our nation by raising and maintaining 
the morale of our Armed Forces. 


* To solidify the common interests of civil and military communities 
in order to afford the young people of our country a healthful, whole- 
some environment, free from evils which might threaten their well-being. 


Altogether, 
they're 
pretty fine. 
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STRAIGHT TALK TO A SERVICEMAN 


In February, 1951, the Journal of Social Hygiene reprinted with con- 
siderable satisfaction the text of a little folder called “Outsmart the 
Smart Guy!" as an example of the type of information made available 
to servicemen for their own protection. Since then, ASHA has distributed 
138,950 copies of “Outsmart the Smart Guy" to military installations 
all over the country. 


Perhaps the leaflet's chief virtue is its small, slender size. Slipped 
easily into a pocket, or read in a few moments while the new recruit 
stands in an endless line, the folder is worth many times its weight in its 
up-to-the-minute exposé of the ugly rackets that prey on young servicemen. 


"Why Am | Being Interviewed?""—equally readable—is distributed 
by the Navy in its VD case-finding program. It tells the sailor how a 
complete contact report can break the chain of VD infection. 


From time to time the Association plans to publish other materials 
prepared especially for the military and welcomes ideas and comments 
from readers. 
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WHY AM | BEING INTERVIEWED? 


You are on the sick list because you have a venereal disease. Every 
case of venereal disease comes from another case, usually by sexual 


intercourse. 


The person from whom you became infected was infected by another 
person. You may not know exactly which person infected you — in fact, 
if you have had sexual contact with several persons, you can never be 
sure from which one you caught venereal disease. It’s possible, and it 
happens many times, that the girl doesn’t know of her infection. 


As you probably were giving off germs before your symptoms showed 
up, you too may possibly have passed infection on to one or more persons 


without knowing it. 


Thus the chain of infection continues, and more and more persons 


become infected. 


Since you have reported your infection to the medical department you 
will now be treated. But remember the girl who infected you. Also the 
others whom you may have infected. They will still go on infecting 
others unless they are examined . . . and treated if found to be infected. 


You are in the key position to help to prevent further spread of 
infection. It is within your power to break up the chain of infection. i 
Unless the girls are located, many of them will continue to infect other 
men, who will pass the infection still further, and increase the danger 
of venereal disease for everybody . . . including yourself. 


Contact Information 


You will be asked questions about your sex contacts. The information 
that you give will be furnished to the Public Healih Service, so that these 
contacts may be located, examined and treated if necessary. This 


Mary saw 


her doctor. 
A test showed 
she had syphilis. 
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information is absolutely confidential, your name does not appear on it, 
and the contacts you name will be approached with greatest discretion. 


You may have had only one sex contact and will wonder what will 
happen to her. Or you may wonder what happens to any contact named 
by you. You may be interested in seeing what actually did happen with 
the contact report naming Mary Jones. 


Mary Jones was a contact for syphilis. The contact report gave her 
age as 19, a complete address, living at home with her parents and 


employed as a waitress. The investigator visited the address while 
Mary was home, introducing himself as a representative from the local 
health department. 


Since Mary was alone, he stated, “It has been reported to the health 
department that you have been exposed to an infectious disease, and for 
your own protection and the protection of your friends, it is advisable 
that you report to either a private physician of your own choice or to the 
city health clinic for a medical examination and treatment if necessary.” 


Mary had a good idea of the nature of infections or communicable 
diseases and so agreed readily to report to her private physician. (The 
health department will of course check with this private physician, to be 
sure she actually reported.) 


Should Mary’s parents have been home and become inquisitive as to 
the nature of how she was exposed to the infectious disease, then the 
investigator would have replied with, “I don’t know. I am not a doctor 
and since only a doctor is qualified to answer your questions, a visit to a 
private physician or health department clinic will supply your answer.” 


Mary Reports to Her Physician 


Mary reported to her doctor and was examined and found to have both 
gonorrhea and syphilis. She was treated and she in turn gave information 
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to the physician on her sex contacts, so that they could be found and 
examined. The contacts then were treated at the first sign of infection. 
(As Mary was steadily employed, arrangements were made by the 
physician for her absence from work.) 


Thus Mary was treated in a confidential manner, and her own health 
as well as that of many more people was protected. Since all her con- 
tacts were treated too, spread of infection from this source was stopped. 
This is one of the best methods now available for stamping out venereal 
disease. 


A Minimum of Embarrassment 


Methods of finding contacts are not absolutely alike throughout the 
United States, but except for minor variations the majority of contacts are 
handled just as Mary was. The girl is not embarrassed in front of 
anybody. She is only advised that she has been exposed and should be 


examined. 


Remember that the information you give the interviewer will be kept 


strictly confidential, and the persons you name will not know who 
furnished their names. Nobody except the man you are going to talk 
to will know who gave the information. Contact reports will be kept 
within medical channels and at all times handled in confidence. 


This is not telling on anybody. It is giving them very important advice 
with the minimum of embarrassment to all concerned. 


The assistance of the law enforcement agencies is requested only when 
a contact who has been found to be infected refuses to report for treatment 
or when a contact repeatedly named as a source of infection has no 
permanent address and cannot be located by a health department 
investigator by himself. 


All her contacts 
were treated too. 
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You Can Break the Chain 


When you supply the information requested on a contact report, you 
not only get the contact under medical care but also do your part in making 
the venereal disease control program of the Navy a success by helping to 
find and eliminate all suspected sources of infection. 


The elimination of a single case of venereal disease may break a link 


in a long chain of infections. 


Each case of 
venereal disease 
comes from another 
— the purpose of 
finding all contacts 
is to break the chain 
and prevent further 
spread of infection. 
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Where There's a Will, There's a WHO Way 


Cultures are diverse. In this truism lies the crux of the international 


venereal disease control problem. 


You can’t send out a technically proficient team of VD experts, equip 
them with the latest drugs, assign them to a remote area, and expect 
them to do an efficient, speedy job right off. First they have to learn to 


know and like the people among whom they are going to work. 


Peoples react differently in solving their problems. Some scorn tradi- 
tion, embrace change as a remedy for past evils, look to the future with 
child-like faith, even call a drug “the miracle drug.” Others tend to cling 
more to tradition, fear change, suspect the new, and look to time-tried 
remedies to make them well. 

Posters, movies, the latest drug. government sanction—all these may win 
the attention and approval of one group and the indifference or even 
hostility of another. 
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This problem of difference must be faced. In each country there are 
particular social, economic, cultural and religious patterns that must be 
understood before the chameleon of world-wide venereal disease control 


can be tackled. 


A Coordinating Agency 


All countries have VD problems in common. All can share in the 
successes and profit from the failures of the various national VD control 
programs. The need for a global framework to pool international 
resources is satisfied in the World Health Organization of the United 
Nations. 


WHO provides countries with experts, equipment, drugs and other 
facilities, grants fellowships, helps set up national training programs, acts 
as a clearing-house for modern research, makes available these findings 
to all governments. 


It is WHO's job to correlate the efforts being made throughout the 
| world to control VD. It is WHO's job to generalize and improve upon 
these efforts, never losing sight of the fact that what affects one area 

today will ultimately affect another area tomorrow. 


Because sex is universal, VD is a global problem. There is no way of 
quarantining sex, of isolating it, of denying its entry into a country. 
Customs officials and inoculation specialists may work to restrict the 
spread of other undesirable imports, but the misuse of sex—with its far- 

reaching consequences—is immune to such control. In this age of easy 
transportation and giant movements of people, isolated VD control 
efforts can lead only to dispersed and dissipated results, temporary 
remedies. 


In exploring the diverse methods in use, the WHO recognizes that 
innumerable communities have no control measures other than those 
inherent in the cultura: pattern. Some rely principally on medical care. 
Others look to religion as an effective deterrent. Still others depend on 
case-finding and legal regulations. 


No single approach has been adequate. Diversity and disharmony of 
method have only frustrated the overall purpose. It is no wonder that 
the disease has spread from person to person, culture to culture, country 
to country, faster than man has been able to arrest it. 


More Than a Clinical Problem 


VD is unique among microbiotic infections in that it is not wholly a 
clinical problem. Its roots lie in socially unacceptable environments, its 
manifestations are always accompanied by social maladjustment. We ride 
the periphery when we regard only the clinical aspects and forget the 
deeper causes. 
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Hence sociologists and those skilled in human relations are indispensable 
to syphilologists for wise modification and correlation of method. Without 
such assistance there is a tendency to try to transplant a set formula of 
control that may have proved adequate elsewhere, force it on a new 
community, show impatience when it is not readily accepted. The net 
result is temporary deadlock. 


But so cavalier an approach does injury of a far more insidious nature— 
it creates a stone wall of opposition that corrective measures cannot tear 
down, it has reverberations on other health programs that must labor 
to regain the lost faith of nationals, nationals who have learned to dis- 
count much that is imported under the label of international assistance. 


A syphilis control program must be related—not separated from—the 
full program of health service. Of initial concern to this service is the 
economic and emotional disposition of a given community. It is this 
factor and not race that governs the incidence of syphilis. 


Although certain racial groups may have a higher degree of infection 
in a particular locality, closer analysis finds this racial element to be only 
incidental, the real cause being economic. Such disruptive factors as 
unemployment, overcrowding and instability are thrust upon a group 

irrespective of race, and they invite a high incidence of syp)iilis. 


A Basic Need for Stability 


A stable community is the strongest bulwark against the spread of 
syphilis. Migrations, large or small, carry with them the secd of disease. 
Consider the merchant seaman. | Separated from normal family life, he 
may seek compensation in sexual promiscuity and thereby play no small 
part in the international prevalence of venereal infection. 


Syphilis has spread from a localized area throughout the world, 
whether by Columbus’s men, wandering armies or seafaring drifters it 
doesn’t matter. The tremendous migrations of World War II, the more 
localized rovings of the Bedouins in the Middle East, the increasing 
industrialization of the area with its disruption of village life—all these 
have an impact on rising syphilis rates. 


There are some Middle Eastern groups which, though they live in close 
proximity to highly infected tribes and endure the same social and 
hygienic deprivations, nevertheless remain uninfected. The answer must 
lie in their relative stability, in their refusal to mingle outs de their clan. 
The low rate of syphilitic infection among the Jewish population, in spite 
of their long wanderings, is a documented fact. Such is the immunizing 
power of established family unity and the feeling of place and security 
within the family circle. 
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The Necessity for Health Education 


Amazing, too, is the low rate of syphilis among the Arabs in the 
refugee camps of the Middle East. Despite their pathetic overcrowding 
and unbelievable poverty, despite families and communities cut adrift for 
two years, they still have very little syphilis. The deterrent is religion, 
the Moslem code prescribing strict conduct of family life. 


Prostitution with its adjunct, VD, is a particularly virulent manifesta- 
tion of family instability. Studies made by the Health Department of 
Puerto Rico in 1944 and at the Cairo Lock Hospital in 1948 support the 
conclusion that prostitution is primarily a matter of economic insecurity, 
an insecurity which bites at the root of the family group. Instead of 
treating prostitutes merely as clinical cases, an effort must be made to 
rehabilitate them, to give them a means of earning their own living con- 
structively or of enjoying a normal family life. 


Broken homes and divorced or separated parents play their part, too, 
in the syphilis story. Child victims of this disruption experience an early 
loss of security, a frustration that is carried over into adult life in terms 
of illicit sexual activity. Wherever divorce is a common practice, lack 
of family continuity thwarts both men and women and is the principal 


mainspring of promiscuity. 


A syphilis control program must reach all these people, the migrants, 
the industrial workers, the unemployed and the unemployables, the dis- 
united and rootless. Once these people are reached, once their sympathies 
are won, treatment can be begun. 


It is now within the power of all governments to plan ahead with the 
World Health Organization to establish treatment facilities. Training of 
personnel and the establishment of demonstration centers are emphasized 
by WHO along with the loan of drugs, equipment and other facilities to 
begin the program. Adequate clinic resources reduce the reservoir of 
infection and lessen the hazards of infectious syphilis. 


But reliance must not be placed on treatment alone. Treatment can’t 
guarantee 100° case-finding, it can’t guarantee 100% cure. As Dr. 
John H. Stokes points out, “The modern plan for control of venereal 
disease fails because re-exposure and re-infection cannot be controlled, 
contacts are difficult to find, preventive treatment cannot be enforced, a 
100% cure is not available and if rapid cure results there is no chance 


to build immunity.” 


With the advent of the antibiotics, syphilis is no longer considered the 
elusive plague it was under the metals and arsenicals. But the rapidity of 
cure breeds a nonchalance about the severity of the disease. We must, 
through health education, replace the old-time dread with understanding. 
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If the citizens of a community are to work together toward the solution 
of the syphilis problem, they must become aware of its nature amd the 
methods of control. Health educators must assume a positive attitude, 
guide the people’s interest along constructive channels of \reatment and 
prevention—not frighten them into hurried action. As a part of intensive 
rural hygienic work carried out in Dutch Java, the people attacked the 
syphilis problem as it was related to the whole health service program. 


A fine example of a health education pilot project in which VD control 
played a related part and in which the local community participated was 
conducted in three villages in Egypt. The villages were selected because 
they were situated near WHO's Tanta Demonstration Center, operated by 
the Egyptian Ministry of Public Health. 


To secure cooperation, it was decided from the beginning that a council 
consisting of key Egyptians in health, law, social work, education and 
commerce should act as advisers to the WHO team in its program 
planning. Snags which might arise from disregard for local customs 
could thus be ironed out beforehand. 


Adjustment of foreign ideas and techniques to the culture and religious 
framework of the local community were guaranteed by: 


@ Establishing a program to continue after the demonstration was 
completed. 


@ Arranging community contacts for the WHO team. 


| 
@ Raising the standards of professional health work by coordinating 
community agencies. 


@ Asking local people to help plan and develop the WHO demonstra- 
tion work in Egypt. 


It is significant that several women were members of the council — this 
in a country where women do not often take part in affairs outside the 
home. Eventually, it is hoped, the council will grow into a working 
social hygiene association—this in a country where there are few 


private agencies. 


The clinic at Tanta is built on modern lines and has developed a 
program within the limitations of the government's ability to carry it on 
after the team leaves at the end of two years. Each expert has an 
Egyptian understudy who will be able to take his place. Training 
seminars and institutes are conducted for nurses, doctors, social workers 
and public health workers. No temporary expedient is this project. 


To provide a gauge for planning this long-time program in social 
health, a short-time experimental project in health education was con- 
ducted in the three villages previously referred to. 
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Well-Laid Plans 


All community resources were gathered together and coordinated with 
all community agencies. Skilled social workers and educators worked 
with local people familiar with local peculiarities, to avoid duplication of 
effort and to insure cooperation. The focus of the plan was on the hoine 
and the mother, and the scope was limited to the means the people had 


for action. 


Three governmental ministries sponsored the project —the Ministry 
of Public Health through the Tanta VD Control Demonstration Center, 
the Ministry of Education through the School of Social Work for Girls, 
and the Ministry of Social Affairs through the Fellah Department (village 
social centers). The group was extremely fortunate to have the services 
of nine girls from the School of Social Work, who could enter the homes 


and talk to the mothers. 


Overall planning was done by these three government agencies and the 
students. Specific planning was done by the students, the local health 
committee and the staffs of village social centers. After three months of 
preliminary study, an outline was formulated to represent the actual felt 
needs of the villages, not hypothetical ones. 


The planning committees studied other programs, especially the Arab 
refugee health education program, analyzed the special functions of each 
agency to avoid overlapping, stressed approaches—how to motivate 
people to change, how to meet people, how to make a successful home 
visit. This part of the training paid rich dividends. 


They took photographs of the villages and the people living in them. 
They pasted these in “Lap Books,” which the girls carried into the homes 
to show to the mothers. How they chattered and laughed when they 
recognized spots in their own village, when they identified a village char- 
acter! The girls could have had no better entrée. These mothers 
couldn't read, they had no use for pamphlets, they couldn’t understand a 
movie, but they could understand a health menace when it was pictured 
and explained to them by the girls. 


When they first entered the villages, these Egyptian girls faced all kinds 
of false rumors. But when they adopted the life of the village, spoke the 
local dialect, modified their dress, treated the people kindly and respected 
their customs, showed sympathy for their problems, when they did these 
things, they had no difficulty in gaining the confidence of the people. No 
foreigner, however well-meaning, could align herself with the women and 
do the job these girls did. Nor could a male worker do it. 


As one man said, “Because we are men, we cannot reform what is 
inside the houses. We are unable to contact the ladies on whom depends 
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the reformation . . . but the presence of the girl social workers has been 
a vital complement to our work.” 


The girls, however, met stubborn resistance when they tried to hold 
meetings and form committees with these mothers. Work in the fields, 
care of children, opposition of husbands, the tradition of woman’s place — 
all these militated against their leading an organized movement to improve 
family health. 


Welcomed Blood Tests 


Pregnant women would come to the clinic for blood tests and examina- 
tions, but wouldn’t have their babies delivered outside the home. For 
positive cases, clinical and social examinations were provided and rapid 
penicillin therapy was administered. In spite of all manner of difficulties, 
the attendance of pregnant women for blood-testing and the regular 
attendance of positive cases for treatment were beyond all expectations. 


After teams from the Tanta VD Center had visited each village on a 
certain day for blood samples, they found 2.07% positive. 


Several times each week the health committees met to help the girls and 
to offer needed materials at half cost. With the help of the staff of the 
social centers they found solutions for most of the girls’ problems. Always 
the people were encouraged to do things by themselves. for themselves. 
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In evaluating the program it was found: 


@ That careful supervision and planning were vastly worthwhile. 


@ That good cooperation could exist between the local health committee 
and foreign health workers. 


@ That the sympathetic publicity given by the Cairo press was an 
excellent aid. 


@ That the aims were realistic. 


@ That the technique of home visits was the correct approach to the 
problem. 


Room for Improvement 


Even more satisfying results could have been obtained if there had been: 


@ More careful planning for the use of governmental employees in the 


villages. 


@ More publicity on the village level regarding the aim of the program. 


@ A clearer definition of each supervisor's role. 


@ A clearer definition of each agency’s role. 


bs @ More coordination between the staff of the village social centers and 
the girls. 


1 : @ More careful planning of the pre-service training in order to avoid 
repetition. 


@ More time free from clerical reporting for the social worker. 


Such an evaluation will prove to be of tremendous value in preparing 
other programs for other Egyptian villages. 


This is the story of three small villages in a relatively poor country. 
This is what can be done with limited personnel, limited supplies and 
limited funds. It is an axiom that much can be done by the people of 
a country if a little is done by the WHO. What many countries need is 
some monetary and much technical assistance. Given these, they can 


proceed in their own way on a community clean-up job that will have 


reverberations throughout the world. 


But unless the local people themselves play an active part in an anti-VD 
program, syphilis cannot be controlled. Unless all efforts are mobilized — 
governmental and voluntary alike — unless their efforts are coordinated 
with those of the international agencies, syphilis will remain buried in the 
labyrinth of the social and cultural pattern of a community. 
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Elizabeth B. McQuaid 


Sex and the Law, by Morris Ploscowe. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1951. 
310p. $3.95. 


Here is a useful, interesting and seemingly authoritative book on our 
laws dealing with sex, sex crimes, marriage, divorce, illegitimacy and 
prostitution and how these laws affect us as individuals and the society 
of which we are parts. Its writer, a New York City magistrate, has con- 
tributed other articles on the legal aspects of sex and (quoting the pub- 
lishers) “he is an author of the famous Kefauver Committee report on 
crime in the United States.” 


This is not a dry legal tome requiring study that would penalize rather 
than reward the lay peruser. Rather, it is a volume wherein fact and 
philosophy are so interwoven as to provide both graphic reading and 
valuable reference. 


One has but to scan the 40 pages of the third chapter, for example, to 
realize the hodgepodge of chicanery now existing in divorce legislation 
and administration. As Nelson says in the second edition of Divorce and 
Annulment, “The tendency of recent years has been to expand the grounds ; 
for divorce in most states... . It is quite obvious from the nature of the 
provisions in some states that they are actually bidding for transitory 
divorce business in like manner as other states advertise their scenic 


beauties to attract tourists.” 


An eloquent introduction by one of the nation’s great legal educators 
and statesmen, Roscoe Pound, outlines saliently the need for and values 
of the book. Limited review space doesn’t permit any expanded com- 
ments on the entire 10 chapters on marriage; annulment; divorce; 
illegitimacy; fornication, adultery and indecent exposure; rape, homo- 
sexuality, sodomy and crimes against nature; psychopathic-sex-offender 
laws and crimes against children; prostitution; and marriage, sex crime 
and social policy. 


Any serious student of sexual phenomena and all persons whose pro- 
fessional pursuits necessitate some dealings with problems involving sex 
will find this book a worthwhile acquisition. 


Ray H. Everett, Executive Secretary 
Social Hygiene Society of the District of Columbia 
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The Adolescent, by Marynia F. Farnham, M.D. New York, Harper, 1951. 
2444p. $3.00. 


The literature on the adolescent age is, I feel, considerably enriched by 
this contribution. Dr. Farnham writes in a pungent, easily read fashion 
concerning the whole gamut of teenage development from physical growth 
through emotional, social, economic and sexual growth and then goes on 
to the less frequently included topics of delinquency, homosexuality, 
neuroses and psychoses, with a final chapter of directives for parents and 
other adults. 


It is in these last chapters that Dr. Farnham’s book becomes something 
more than just another guide to adolescence. Here she draws upon her 
experience as a practicing psychiatrist and offers many dramatic illus- 
trations from her professional experience. In most instances we accept 
her interpretation of them and feel with her that “it could happen here.” 


The book is not a primer. There are passages that one must be pre- 
pared for as a college student must be prepared for a course in advanced 
economics or comparative religions. As Dr. Farnham says, we as a 
society have turned away from certain occurrences and refuse to face 
them. With genuine feeling she commands us to cease escaping and to 
face reality. 

The book has not only an index but a most trustworthy and enticing 
bibliography for future reference. Dr. Farnham is to be congratulated on 
writing a truly courageous book which cannot but awaken new thoughts 
on old but ever-present situations in a changing world. 

Frances Bruce Strain 
Author, educator, lecturer 


Selected Papers in Casework. Raleigh, Health Publications Institute, 
1951. 176p. $1.75. 
Twenty-one papers presented at the National Conference of Social Work 
in 1951 are collected in this volume. 


Social hygienists will find of particular interest “Education for Respon- 
sible Parenthood,” by Grace Mayberg; “Marital Counseling in a Family 
Service Agency,” by Eleanor A. Moore; “Casework Services Today in 
Institutions for Delinquent Children,” by Norman V. Lourie; and “The 
Use of Foster Homes in the Care of Unmarried Mothers,” by Dorothy 


Hutchinson. 
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ASHA's Job in National Defense 


* To study prostitution conditions, particularly near 
military installations and industrial centers 


* To prepare fully documented reports on local prosti- 
tution conditions for the information and guidance of 
military and civil authorities 


* To provide community leaders with the facts about 
the dangers of commercialized prostitution 


* To advise communities on the most effective ways of 
repressing vice and to recommend ways of treating 
sexual delinquents 


* To stimulate adequate wholesome recreation as a 
morale-building safeguard against sexual misconduct 


* To intensify the spread of sound information about 
venereal disease, particularly to young people enter- 
ing the Armed Forces 


* To help strengthen family life against the tensions of 
the times by fighting VD and sexual promiscuity, two 
major threats to family health and well-being 


* To encourage education for family life, through pub- 
lications, study courses for parents, and formal train- 
ing for teachers, youth leaders and others who influence 


young people 
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